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he continued to superintend even when he was bishop. For their direction
he drew up his ascetic works, which consist chiefly of his Longer and
Shorter Rules for cenobites or monks who live in community: in them
he prefers the cenobitic life to the eremitical, as generally the more secure;
he inculcates frequently that a monk ought to manifest to his superior all
that passes most secret in his soul, and submit himself in all things to his
direction; he orders that monks exercise hospitality to strangers, but
without providing for them any dainty fare, which he says is as absurd
as if they should have better clothes than their ordinary habits to receive
them in; and adds this remark, that an austere diet would rid them of
the trouble of idle visitants of a worldly spirit, which a neglect of this
advice would invite. He says the table of a monk ought to teach even
strangers sobriety.1 He mentions and excellently recommends each
canonical hour of prayer, and, though some have denied it, that of Primef
by which we consecrate the first fruits of our thoughts to God, and fill
our hearts before all other things with thoughts of God and with his
holy joy.3 The Monastic Constitutions which are ascribed to St Basil
differ from these two rules in several articles, and are not ascribed to this
father by any ancient author. Ceillier thinks them of somewhat a later
date. The rule of St Basil is universally followed to this day by all the
oriental monks, even by those who call themselves of the Order of
St Antony.

We have the truest image of this great patriarch in the glass which
he holds to us in his writings; and it would be doing an injury to virtue
not to give some kind of portraiture of him in his retired life, which has
been the model upon which in every succeeding age many eminent saints
have formed themselves in perfect virtue. He never had more than one
tunic and one coat; lay on the ground; sometimes watched whole nights,
and never made use of a bath, which before the use of linen, and in hot
climates, was a very rare and extraordinary denial. He wore a long hair-
cloth in the night, but not by day, that it might be concealed from men.
He inured himself to bear the sharpest cold, which in the mountains of
Pontus is very severe; and he never allowed himself the refreshment of
any other fire than the heat of the sun. His only repast in the day was
on bread and clear water, except that on festivals he added a few herbs;
and so sparing were his meals that he seemed almost to live without
nourishment. St Gregory of Nyssa compares his abstinence to the fast
of Elias, who ate nothing for forty days; and St Gregory Nazianzen
facetiously banters him upon his excessive paleness, that his body scarce
seemed to have any life;4 and in another place he says* that he was with-
out a wife, without estate or goods, without flesh, and seemingly without

*  Regnlse fusius explicatse, Reg. 20.
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